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a ahanaenmoapamanm . 
“fl qwow AMES AND HER DAUGHTERS. 
aed Jam inclined to believe that some an- | 
ing, Sf walk the earth to-day, spirits chasten- 
7 ed by suffering, strong in faith— beautiful 
trl in everything. One of such was the | 
Sell widow Ames. Her face wore a sweet 
inal «ile always. There might have been 
times when she was sad, but only God 
the alll and herself knew it. She never obtruded 
ie pergriefs on any one. Everybody who 
lied went near her was sure to carry away 
‘ some of her sunshine. The sick brighten- 
7. edat her approach—the guilty did not 
far her—she never taunted them. 
Was it not strange that this gentle, 
‘ai praying, loving soul, should have the trial 
1 of an unthankful, unruly, disobedient 
sume child? Nobody could see through it.— 
seat gf She bad always trained her two daughters 
hoe w carefully, and little Ruth was a model 
wane ofobedience—but Kate! that wild, fear- 
~ Bi \ess, saucy, untamable Kate! In every- 
ts) thing she seemed to take delight in| 
+4 thwarting her mother. Very capable, 
13 mart and vain, she would go where she 
i listed, and with whom. Still the widow 
0 was always gentle with her—always rea- 
~ sonable, forbearing. 
ae At last there came a stranger to the vil- | 
p) lage—a dashing, handsome man; and in 
ON. the principal street of the rural town, a 
18 HM pmudy sign soon told that Satan had open- 
~~~ edone of his sinks, in the shape of a bar. 
mi The stranger appeared to have money.— 
Se He dressed well, rode often, and specu- 
lated. Kate Ames, with her bright face, 
nttling tongue, and reckless manners, at- 
e tracted his attention, and in a short time 
63 cers, te Was engaged to him. This wasa 


heavy affliction to the widow Ames; it 
imost broke her heart. In vain she re- 
nonstrated—Kate was decided, and at 
lust, in a fit of passion, left her mother’s 
house, and was married in the home of a 
mere acquaintance. 

‘God is trying me,’ meekly said the 
vidow, when the neighbors talked it over. 
‘There is something wrong in me, per- 
laps. I will strive to walk nearer to my 
Father, and trust my poor child to him. 
Iknow he will take care of her—and I can 
pry.” 

Years passed on, and little Ruth grew 
into a pretty child of twelve summers, but 
oe till Kate was unreconciled to her mother. 
‘on ot Wah te widow had often tried to propitiate 
rth-day- her (though she was the erring one, flying 
cLUNTOS Min the face of her mother’s counsel as she 
whieh cot 
tad,) but without any success. Kate had 
become gayer then ever. She never went 
tochurch, but often rode into the city to 
dunce and carouse with her thoughtless 
husband. Nor was this all. Forgetting 
the sucred obligations of a child towards 
‘mother, she did not scruple to report 
many things disadvantageous to the 
widow; but everybody scorned her for 
8, the attempt to injure one so universally 
TS, & Beloved. 
At last, business not prospering, Kate 
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ve- NoS* By me yet—she will be my blessing yet !’ 
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yw, M&— less words of her neighbors. 
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12. ge in which her children had been born ; 
onthe day that the last obligation 
or, Agents. canceled, she sent round and invited 







te with her. 










|set them away, child, build up a little 


\ 


moved away with her husband to a dis-| 
TION tcity, and was heard from only very 
But the widow forgot not 
the child of her prayers. ‘ She will come 
te frequently said, in reply to the faith- 


For years the widow had been paying, 
by small instalments, for the little cot- 


few of her neighbors to come and re- 


That afternoon, widow Ames sat at her 


bright, sunny window, 
knitting busily, and 
smiling to herself. Pre- 
sently Ruth came in with 
a basket full of cakes. 
Ruth was a sweet child, 
and did much towards 
reconciling her mother 
to the neglect of her un- 
dutiful daughter. 

‘O! there you are, 
Ruth!’ said the widow. 
‘Are they all coming ? 
Only think, our house is 
puid for! Put the cakes 
in the closet—stop! let 
me see ’em—are they 
real nice ones? O! 
beautiful !’ she exclaim- 
ed, inspecting the bas- 


ket; ‘why! there’s sugar a-top, and|consolately in the house of a neighbor,.to be inhabited; as she approached it, 
It was farmer|lights gleamed from the windows. 
White, and he stood before her twirling a| woman answered her knock, and ushered | don’t believe it is any better to tease and 


plums. Well, one can’t get anything too 
good for such friends as we have. Now, 
fire, and get tea. I'll jest tell Miss Emery 
that you made supper all by yourself. 1 
don’t believe her little girl could do such 
a thing—no, nor make such fine biscuits 
as you can, Ruty. Well, there! the Lord 
is good, isn’t he? Pray He may change 
|my poor Kate.’ 

| Kate was nine years older than Ruth, 
|and many people called her much hand- 
|somer, but Ruth had her mother’s mild 
beauty, soft blue eyes, sunny locks, and a 
rare smile. 

Ruth flew round the bright little kitch- 
en. O! how bright and sunny it was 
that pleasant afternoon! She sat the ta- 
ble out with the whitest cloth, put on the 
old, old china that had been the ‘ best’ in 
her grandmother’s day, arranged the cakes 
tastefully, and even when the company 
were assembled, poured the tea, to the 
delight of all the happy guests. 

They were sure they should be proud if 
they had such a capital little housewife to 
work for them, and said so many flatter- 
ing things, that poor Ruth’s hands trem- 
bled a little as she poured out the second 
cup. Then the neatness and despatch 
with which she cleared away, brought out 
another string of commendations, till the 
little maiden’s cheeks were as rosy as her 
hands. 

* Well, and didn’t the~widow feel easy 
now?’ one and another asked, as they 
gathered about her with their congratu- 
lations, ‘ now that the pretty cottage was 
her own.’ 

*O yes,’ and a tidy, tiny handkerchiet 
traveled to her eyes, whereat they each 
took it upon themselves to look a little 
wet about the eyelids. Then they chatted, 
laughed, gossiped a very, very little, about 
their neighbors—you could hardly have 
put their scandal upon the point of a pin, 
I do assure you—and finally said good- 
night at about the right hour, wished the 
widow and her daughter much joy, and 
toddled off to their homes, a merry com- 
pany of old ladies. 

I don’t like to record it, but that very 
night the neat, pretty cottage was burnt 
to the ground, and widow Ames and Ruth 
barely escaped with their lives. The 
shining furniture, the old keepsakes en- 
deared by hands now shrouded in dust— 
all, all gone. Poor widow Ames! for a 
time she was almost bowed to the earth, 
but after a few hours of grief, she said, ‘1 
have seen greater trouble than this—I 
will put my trust in the Lord; He will 
bring good out of it.’ ; 











Beautiful faith! and how strangely 
realized. Ruth and she were sitting dis_ 





~ MOCK sUNS. 


when a messenger came. 


broken straw hat in his great hands. 
‘Would the widow Ames favor him by 
coming over to his house? There was 
two good little rooms she could have and 
welcome, and ma and baby wasn’t neither 
of ’em pretty well; perhaps she would 
help ’em a little.’ 
The prospect of rendering an equivalent 
for his kindness, made widow Ames will- 
ing and grateful. What was her surprise 
to find the rooms filled with familiar fur- 
niture. There was the carpet she sold 
for a trifle to Goody Nelly—there the lit- 
tle three-clawed table she gave to Betty 
Pry—there the six chairs she made a pre- 
sent of to a poor old woman at the sale of 
her mother’s furniture—and good mistress 
Bly, who wanted to contribute something 
that had once belonged to the widow, and 
would make her feel at home, had even 
carried the big cradle that widow Ames 
had given her after her husband died and 
Ruth had outgrown it, and placed it by 
the side of the bed. All these sweet 
offices made the widow cry and thank God 
and her neighbors. Everything she real- 
ly needed was there, and though the sad- 
ness resulting from the loss of her own 
pretty house weighed heavily upon her 
spirit, yet she could not help feeling grate- 
ful, and in a sense, happy. 
She was hardly settled in this new 
home, before there came a knock, and the 
grocer’s boy appeared with an enormous 
basket filled to the brim and running 
over. He said the grocer desired him to 
say that he found an old account that 
made him a debtor to the widow's former 
husband, and if she had no objections, he 
would pay it in groceries. Close upon his 
heels came the honest-faced butcher, with 
steaks nicely done up in a cloth. Widow 
Ames must try some of his meat—had 
just killed a pig—had more than he knew 
what to do with. When she mildly ex- 
postulated, he fired up, exclaiming, 
‘Widow Ames, didn’t you save my boy's 
life? I’ll be blessed if you shan't take 
it ? and dashing in, he slapped it on the 
table, and was gone. 
It was strange to widow Ames how 
things came in so mysteriously, and bills 
were never presented. It was not strange 
to heaven, though. Heaven had seen her 
going about doing good, and making 
friends by her Christian sweetness and 
gentleness, even of the bitterest opposers 
of religion. 
Two years sped on, and the widow was 


made her feel a little unpleasantly, was 





earning enough for the sustenance of her 
child and herself. The only thing that 


the fact that somebody was building her 


dear cottage again. She 
had parted with the land, 
and yet—it seemed as if] 
it must be hers. | 

One day she sat sew-| 
ing, Ruth busily work-| 
ing by her side, when a! 
note came, inviting her| 
to call at the very house, 
or counterpart of the | 
house, she had lost. She | 
did not wish to go, but | 
the invitation was urgent, | 
and after much hesita- | 
tion, she consented. It| 
was nearing evening, and | 
fearing it might be dark | 
before she returned, she | 
took Ruth with her.—| 
The new house appeared | 


A tidy | 


her into the tastefully furnished parlor, 
where stood a drooping figure draped in 
black, and Kate, the erring, repentant 
daughter came forward, and with one 
great cry, was gathered to the widow’s 
bosom, 

‘0! Kate— what does it mean? I am| 
surely dreaming to see you so,’ cried the 
bewildered mother. 

*No, not dreaming, mother. I have 
come back—what I should have been 
years ago—a Christian. O! I hope I may 
make you happy yet! My husband is 
dead—my little child is dead—and I am 
alone. But God has changed my heart, 
mother. I have taken what money my 
poor husband left me, and built this home 
for you again. O!can you love me as 
you used to ?” 

The gentle arms clasped her more tight- 
ly, the widow’s tears fell fast, and she 
murmured, ‘I knew that good would 
come out of it! Surely it is the Lord’s 
doings. And now tell me all about it my 
child—why have I not known of this be- 
fore ?” 

* Because I felt as if 1 must make some 
atonement, mother, for my miserable con- 
duct. I went to California, as you knew, 
but you did not know that I returned 
a widow and childless. I have been liv- 
ing “here secluded, but where I could some- 
times see you. The good manI stayed 
with agreed to superintend the building of 
the cottage, and his wife the furnishing.— 
So this is my altar gift—only forgive me 
—only love me ; let me live with you, and 
learn the way to heaven.’ 

The widow wept as she answered, ‘ For- 
give you! freely, my poor child, and love 
you till I die.’ 

The lost was found. The wild and reck- 
less girl, became the Christian saintlike 
woman, and a happier family you cannot 
find today, than the widow Ames and her 
two Christian daughters.— Examiner. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





For the Companion. 
SITTING ON EGGS. 

‘Just look at Helena!’ cried pretty 
Charlie Ruthven, as he stood gazing from 
the clear plate glass window of his father’s 
house, down upon the street. ‘Just 
look at Helena. She is most killing her- 
self laughing.’ 

Charlie’s exclamation brought Hattie 
and Carrie, his sisters, to his side; but 
they had hardly reached it before Helena 
burst into the room, and tossing her bon- 
net into a chair, and dropping her shawl 


laughter so violent as almost to terrify 
the other children. 








on the floor, she sank upon it in a fit of 


‘What is the matter? I do believe 
you are crazy, sis,’ said Charlie, ready to 
cry. 

‘ Tell us, tell us—what have you seen ?’ 
cried both her sisters. 

‘Oh!’ gasped Helena, ‘such a sight—I 
never was so glad in all my life—never,— 
oh dear! oh dear!’ and off she went 
again, her tangled curls rolling over her 
flushed face, as she twisted about on the 
floor. 

‘It was Richard—the great hateful ! 
you know how he tied up my curls, and 
tormented my poor pet rabbits—setting 
that dog of his to chase them, and scare 
them to death. Don’t you know I told 
him he would meet with a judgment 
some of these days ?” 

* Yes.’ 

* Well, it has come, and I was there to 
see it. He thinks because he is a man he 
can treat us girls just as he likes—but I 


insult little girls than it is big ones, and 
perhaps he will be more careful after this.’ 

‘ But do tell us what it is, sister,’ said 
Hattie. 

‘Why, you see mamma sent me to 
market this morning, and as I stood at a 
stall who should come along but Richard. 
He, began at once, to tease and trouble 
me. He said some nonsense about my 
red cheeks, and bright eyes, and curls, 
which set all the men in hearing to staring 
at me; and that, you will soon discover, 
little girls, (Helena was almost fifteen 
years of age,) is very disagreeable. I 
tried my best to get rid of him, but the 
more I wanted him to go the closer he 
staid, and I was just ready to cry with 
vexation, as, in moving suddenly to allow 
a woman with a large bundle to pass, he 
struck his heels against a monstrous bas- 
ket of eggs that stood just behind him on 
the pavement, and—what do you think ! 
oh dear, it was too funny for anything ! 
he sat down, smash, up to his very arm- 
pits, into the eggs. Such a crash—such 
a screaming of the market-women, such a 
groan from Richard, such a shout from 
me,—you ought to have heard it all. The 
old woman, a great strong creature, as 
rough as a bear, fell upon the unfortunate 
Richard, and began to pound him, and 
pull his hair, shrieking with all her might, 

** Ye have ruined me, ye villain, ye 
have ruined me intirely—honest woman 
that I am—och, ye spalpeen, what do ye 
mane by makin’ a cushion of all my beau- 
tiful eggs. I'll have the worth of them 
out of ye by beating if ye don’t pay me 
the cash !” 

‘When Richard stood up, mamma 
should have been there to see him—she 
never again would provoke me by saying 
that he always looks so elegant and gen- 
teel—he was yellow-washed from his 
shoulders to his knees, and there was a 
thick, slow oozing out of his pockets, and 
dripping from his elbows and his coat 
tails, that I thought would make me die 
a laughing. He did look so woebegone 
and ashamed! As soon as ever he could 
get himself out of the basket, he caught 
out his pocket-book, and I saw a ten dol- 
lar bill fluttering in his hand, as.he reach- 
ed it towards the enraged huckster. Her 
anger was at once over, and thanking the 
** gentleman,” she wanted him to allow her 
to wipe off the egg ;_ but Richard couldn't 
wait. The last I saw of him, his heels 
were making him spin, round the corner 
towards his home—and I know one thing, 
if ever he tries to torment me any more,. 
I shall have at least one good thing to 
tease him about. Egg-baskets forever! 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














Oh! dear me, I am so glad !’ 

* So am I,’ and ‘so amI,’ was the echo 
of all the children, for all had a sort of 
revengeful feeling against Richard. Now 
it is not right for small people, nor for 
large people to rejoice in the misfortunes 
of any one; but if gentlemen do not de- 
sire the ill-will of children—which is the 
last ill-will in the world that man or 
woman can afford to have—they must not 
seek their pleasure in vexing and annoy- 
ing them. This was a thing that the 
above mentioned Richard always would 
do. He was one of those persons who 
have no need to employ their time in use- 
ful labor in order to gain a living, so he 
passed it away in dressing up in fine|4 
clothes and calling on young ladies who|p 
admired him because he was wealthy and 
handsome, and in tormenting children, g 
and imposing upon girls who were just 
leaving childhood behind them, and who 
all hated him for his provoking capers, 
and for his insolence. 

What wonder that Helena rejoiced in| 
his downfall, or that all the children to| J 
whom she related the story, joined in her 
mirth ? 


own minds, and may possibly aid in the 
advancement of science. 


requested you to have solved before our 
present interview.’ 


plied with your request, for I have the 


question was this—‘‘If the earth com- 
pletes her journey of six hundred millions 


millions in 4332 days, how much faster 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 


‘If I don’t mistake, Richard, I gave you | best of all, the poor, the halt, the maimed 


question at our last conference which I 


* Yes, John, you did, and I have com- 


uestion worked out here on a piece of 
aper.’ 

* Let me see it, Richard; I almost for- 
et the terms of the problem.’ 

* Here it is,John,all cut and dried. The 





f miles round the sun in 365 days, and 
upiter his journey of three thousand 


heaven ! 


Suppose the little cowslip 
And say, ‘!’m such a tiny flower, 
How many a weary trave'ler 


How many a little child would grieve 


Suppose the glistening dew-drop 





God bless such uncle Johns. 
mi ie 


DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 
Should hang its golden cup, 
I'd better not grow up,’ 
Would miss its fragrant smell ; 


To lose it from the dell. 








In a few days the story was in every does the earth move than Jupiter, and | 
body’s mouth ; and young Richard, man) how many miles does each move in a sec- 
as he thought himself, wished that he had !ond ?”—Now I have found the answer 
made friends instead of enemies of the}, shi, qnestion in this way :—I divided 
the number of miles contained in the 


children. | 
earth’s journey round the sun by 365, (the | 
\ 





Children grow, and in a few years they 


will be men and women round him, and 
the opinions and impressions of childhood | number of days spent in performing said 
journey ;) this gave me one million sia| 


cling fast to the mature mind. 

Bo Slots nite —— we 4 hundred forty three thousand eight hun- 
too, so speedily that the children shall| dred and thirty-five miles per day, or be- 
have time to discover it before, having | tween nineteen and twenty miles each | 
grown, they meet him in society as his|second. Then divided the number of | 


equals, he will have greater reason to re-| niles in Jupiter’s long journ le the | 
gret his present conduct. He will wish| P — agen s ie dong 


and need for his friends many of the very | number a days —. ? performing it, | 

children whom now he despises and treats and my quotient gave six hundred ninety- | 

without respect, but then it will be too|two thousand five hundred and twenty | 

late to propitiate them. A.M. | miles per day, or about eight miles each | 

— | second ; so that the earth moves two| 

PARHELIA, OR MOCK SUNS. _| miles and nearly a half to Jupiter's one.’ | 

(as ‘CUT Om PERSE’ 7008.) | «Well done, Richard ; you are pretty | 

The inhabitants of very cold regions! car the mark. I am glad you are 80 | 

have an opportunity of seeing sights in| good a hand at figures; it will greatly | 
the sky which are seldom or ever wit-| aig 

nessed by those who live in more temper- 


ate climates. Voyagers towards the north 








en eR ae 
you in your future inquiries. | 





: | tration in the last Youth’s Companion— | J 
pole, and those who have gone in quest of| the comet with the six tails? I should |P 
the north-west passage, have given ac- very much like to hear something about | 


counts of wonderful things which they/the nature of comets. You have said \child was buried on Sunday evening last 
jin town, in a raisin box, the mother being 
; too poor to procure a coffin for its remains. 
‘I know I have not, Richard, but hav- |The child died in the latter part of the 
ing given you some idea of the other| previous week. The mother placed it in 
vessel up-side down in the sky several members of the solar family, the consider- |the box, and on Sunday morning started, 
days before he fell in with her; this was] ation of comets now comes in as a matter | With the box under her arm, and accom- 
| panied by her little boy of three or four 
years of age, for a grave-yard in New Jer- 
sey, about two miles below Easton, where 
some of her friends are buried. 
thought she would be allowed to bury her 
child, though she had no money to pay 
for its interment ; but upon reaching the 
grave-yard the sexton refused to dig the 
grave because she had not a dollar to give 
him, and roughly told her to carry the 
| dividual from another. Everything, how- |dead child back to Easton again. 


have seen in the heavens. Captain Scores- | nothing about them yet.’ 
by, who used to visit Baffin’s Bay as com- | 
mander of a whaler, once saw his father’s | 


occasioned by the looming or refractive 
power of the atmosphere, which arises 
from the mingling together of currents of 
air differently heated, and in consequence 
of which a ship or any other object that is 
actually below the horizon may be seen 
above it. 

One of the most striking phenomena, 
or objects of this kind, is the parhelion, or 
are —- vapeesentiiion of which is| ever, connected with them is full of inte- 
o in the cut this week. When the) rest. The extent of their orbits—the 
air cools down to thirty or forty degrees |enormous length of their tails, their im- 
below zero, the watery vapors which float| sense speed when approaching the sun; 
in the atmosphere at various heights above 
the earth become frozen into minute par- 
ticles of ice, which present shining sur- 
faces and reflect the rays of light like mir- 
rors. Under certain arrangements, not 
easily explained to the youthful readers of 
the Companion, these frozen particles re- 
flect the sun’s image to the eye of the be- 
holder, who fancies he can see three suns 
at one time, the real sun being situated | 
in the centre of the halo, or circle, with 
his reflected image, forming to all appear- 
ance another sun, on each side of him. 

In general the phenomenon is limited 
to the sun, the surrounding halo and the 
two mock suns; but c-ccasionally it takes 
@ more complicated form, as we see in the 
picture, and bands of light, both curved 
and straight, pass across his face, or par- 
tially encompass his disc at various dis- 
tanees. Mock suns are not often seen in 
this country, but they have been noticed 
even here in very cold weather. 

Whenever the readers of the Compan- 
10N get a chance to witness such sights, 
it is to be hoped they will take a sketch 
of them, noting at the same time the 

general appearance of the sky, the degree 
of cold as shown ‘by their thermometers, 
and any other circumstance in connection 
therewith, which they may think worth 
recording. In this way they will acquire 
the habit of observing, will enlarge their 


of course.’ 
‘How many comets, John, belong to| 
our system ?” 
‘ The exact number is not known ; pro- 
bably they amount to many hundreds.— | 
They are for the most part so long ab-| 
sent, and they assume such a variety of 





forms that it is not easy to know one in- 


their gaseous and almost spiritual natures ; 
their direction in space; in short their | 
entire behavior and economy are highly | 
interesting, and well worth our attention 
for the next few evenings. We will com- 
mence next week.’ 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
UNCLE JOHN. 

We wonder how many people have such 
an uncle John as we wot of? He is by| 
no means exclusively ours, but every- 
body’s uncle John. Walk with him up| 





tonished by the multiplicity of shades and | 
variety of his relations. First a rosy girl, | 
with shining eyes, glides along, and a 
‘Good morning, uncle John,’ comes fresh | 
and glad from between pretty, parted lips. 
Then a demure lady salutes him with a 
nod, but faintly and indistinctly you hear 
‘uncle John,’ as she passes you. Then 
with a bound and a leap comes flinging 
himself half head over heels, an urchin 
with a ‘halloa! uncle John,’ or ‘ uncle 
John, look here.” And scarcely has this 
encounter ceased, when some blue-eyed 
little beauty steps from somewhere, and 
placing her delicate hand in uncle John’s 
heavy, broad palm, walks along by his 
side, as happy as a queen—and soon an- 
other and another, till a group of ‘ wee 
sma’ bairns’ are tripping at his heels. At 












‘ What can a little dew-drop do? 
The blade on which it rested, 


Without a drop to moisten it, 


*O, John, did you see the nice illus- | facts respecting a poor mother in New 


from carrying the dead child such a dis- 
tance under her arm, and went down upon 
her knees imploring him to bury her little 
one, and offering him fifteen cents—all 
the money she had—but this did not 
move him. 
jagain, and returned home with her little 
boy, who was too small to be of any as- 
sistance to her in getting back her sorrow- 
ful load. 


| been told of the case, went to the garret 
jin which the poor mother lives and took 
{away the dead child, kindly burying it for 
| her without charge.” 


the street, and you will be absolutely as- | 40d women get a living by it. 


Upon the grass should say, 
Td better roll away? 
Before the day was done, 


Would wither in the sun. 


Suppose the little breezes, 
Upon a summer's day, 
Should think themselves too small to cool 
The trav’ler on his way ; 
Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they make a great mistake 
If they were talking so. 





How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do, 
Although it has so little strength, 
And little wisdom too, 
It wants a loving spirit, 
Much more than strength to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others by his love. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


THE POOR MOTHER. 
A New York paper gives the following 





ersey. How pitiable her condition. Too 
oor to obtain burial for her dead child. 


‘* We are reliably informed that a little 


Here she 


The poor creature was almost exhausted 


She then took up the box 


In the evening a gentleman, who had 


CHILD BEGGARS. 

Begging is followed as a trade in some 
of our cities. Many squalid looking men 
They are 
too lazy to work, so they prefer to beg. 
If gifted in pleading, it is not uncommon 
for a beggar to make a profitable business 
of his trade. Some of these beggars have 
little sums of money placed away in the 
savings bank for future use. The worst 
is, that children are made to help their 
parents in thus preying upon the benevo- 
lent. They are taught a piteous story, 
and then sent out into the streets to re- 
peat it. It is sometimes the case that the 
children do all the begging, and thus sup- 
port their father and mother in drunken- 
ness at home. A person thus speaks of 
an instance of deception that came to his 
notice : 
One very cold night last winter, as we 
were going through Fulton street, we 


to us. 


tail to a door in the village, and then one 
of us knocked. Some person tried to|1¢ Bleu, who had long been the terrorof 
open the door, and of course pulled the|/g¢ Tandry and Calcaslon, Miss., was 


— tail. The donkey kicked the |killed recently at the latter place. As he 
oor. | 


inside, in rather gruff accents, *it won't 
come open ;’ and he pulled again. 
donkey kicked again, and knocked the! 
bottom panel of the door out, and the! 
man was made aware of the trick that was 
played upon him. 


next morning, in great rage. 


yer boys have been and gone and broke} 
the door open, the rascals ! they desarve a 
good thrashing, they do; and if I was 
their measter for half-an-hour, I would 


tan their hide forthem. Yes that I would ; | manners,’ that ‘the wages of sin ae 


and the best place for them o 
7 , ..,}Sunday is home, or the house of God.— 

“** Well, which boys were they ?” said | Young reader, if * sinners entice thee com 
our master. 


half-dozen who sat all in a row. 





| 
‘One night our party tieda donkey's | 


‘Wait a moment said a voice from the! 


The | 


** Of course he came to the school the} 


“«*T say, measter,’ said he,‘ some of} 


| 
} 


they should remember sarving me that | death,’ 
trick, I know.’ 


And he gavea glance at our | 


*©*] doan’t know,’ said the man, ‘ but 


mebbe yer know who was out last night.’ 


‘*This was a poser, and all we boys | 


looked wonderfully blank ; for it was well | 
known, that we had all gone down to the 
village last night, on an errand for the| 
master. ’ 


thing about this?’ 


ness of the question quite surprised us.— 


One turned red, another white, and all! 


hung their heads down, 
sheepish. 
*** Do you answer my question ?’ 


looking very 


the sight of which by no means quicken- 
ed our wits. 

“*Do you mean to answer me?’ said 
he. 

“«Tt’s them, and no mistake,’ put in 
our visitor, in not a very pleasant tone, 
‘or they would speak out; an innocent 
person an’t frightened.’ 

“** My boys will not tell me a lie, I 
know,’ said our master; ‘And I will 
know. Now, boys, once for all, did you 
do it ?’ 

“I gave the required signal to confess, 
and the whole seven of us said ‘ Yes,’ at 
the same moment. 

“* What damage have they doue?’ said 
our master, addressing the unwelcome vis- 
itor. 

‘“«* Why, a carpenter said as how he’d 
mend it for half-a-sovereign, sir. It isn’t 
the value of the thing, but the trouble, I 
think about.’ 

“«* Well here is the money, and as to 
to the trouble, instead of paying you I 
will pay them for that. Good morning ; 





heard the voice of a young child crying 
piteously, and turning to the spot whence 


I hope such conduct will never occur 
again. 


went our way wondering at the capacity|brance of my determination, andI am 


mischief, but suspicion pointed strongly| the head so that he died on the spot.— 
Boys are apt to imitate depraved and reck- 
ess men in this particular. 
individual named Colm 


A notorious 


was approaching the hotel, four heavily 
jloaded guns were discharged at him, lodg- 
\ing forty or fifty buck-shot in his body. 

Three young men were arrested for the 
deed, but subsequently released, the deed 
having been done by the general sanction of 
Le Bleu, on one occasion 
forbade the judge to hold court in Calas 
and actually. by pointing a pistol # 
| him, made him leave bench. 

Thus he brought upon himself the 
punishment of his evil deeds and literally 


the community. 


lon, 


died as a dog dieth. 


Thus fearfully are the young assured 
|that ‘evil communications corrupt good 


|sent thou not: enter not into the path 
jof the wicked, go not in the way of eril 
men; walk with good men and seek the 


paths of the righteous.’ 





NO GOD NO HOPE. 
A young minister was on a visit to his 
| native place. He called to see Mr. L— 
“* Well,’ said our master, after a pause, |one of the oldest men in the township— 
turning round to us; ‘do you know any- | He found him standing on his door-stone, 
| leaning on his staff. His locks were thin 
“What could we do now; the sudden- | and white; his frame was bowed, and his 


| hand was trembling. 


| 
|some recent publications ; 


skilfully avoided it. 
man said, 


and interest of your soul.’ 


think upon.’ 


ance.’ 


tered my mind since then.’ 


or not.’ 


it.’ 








The old man invited him to enter his 
dwelling, and began to question him about 
for though he 
said | was a plain farmer, he had a decided liter 
our master, striking the ruler on the desk |aty taste. The young man answered 
inquiries, and then attempted to turn 
conversation into a religious channel.— 
The old man perceived his design, até 
At length the youl 


‘I came to talk with you, provided yo 
will permit me, respecting the prospec! 


‘ That is a subject,’ said the old maa 
‘that Idon’t like to speak upon nor 


* And yet it is one of infinite imports 


‘So you think; and I used to think 
so for a great many years; but I have aly 


* Your altering your mind respecting § 
thing, dues not alter the thing itself tog 
The soul’s importance is the same, whethes 
we form a just estimate of its importance 


“It makes me feel bad to think of ¢ 
subject and I wish you would not m 


The young man entreated him to 
the few remaining years of his li 
curing an interest in Christ. 


——— 













































































every shop-door somebody is glad to meet the noise proceeded, we found two little} ‘**Good morning, and I hope your're 
uncle John, and one shy youth in particu- girls sitting upon the sill of a door. We|a liberal paymaster,’ said our Visitor, ang fio emotion ¢ 
lar, blushes rosy red, and half retreats asked what the matter was, when one of | departed. He lived | 
‘ " Oe ateuad the children quickly replied, ‘this little} ‘* Our master went to his desk and of age. 

as he encounters his quizzical g er girl, mister, is crying because she has lost| ed attention, with a sorrowful look. «7 sheerless. 
peeping out at the corners of the crows/all her money, and she is afraid to go|said he, ‘1 am sorry for this—very ; ang fMremoved to | 
feet—for there’s a little maiden he likes |home because her mother will give her a| yet I am glad that you did not deny your rge and 8 
passing well, at uncle John’s side. And | beating.’ fault,—for a fault confessed is halfredress. [pied 2D ° 
‘How much money has sl.e lost?’ wejed. Sut it is my duty to punish youyang [pe lay dO“? 

. : | asked. I must. I shall be lenient this time, and poth his 

and the blind, oh! they love our uncle) «Three and sixpence,’ replied the child. |} only give you double lessons for a w ; he di 
John. He talks to them in such a sweet,| * And how did she get so much money?” |and make you pay the damage with your fmssighbors ki 
brotherly way—he does them so much| ‘ By selling matches.’ : pocket-money.’ During th 
good when he meets them, for he has al- This was a case of genuine distress} ‘Master said ‘this time,’ did he! [sight have | 
thing to say about Christ and which could not be resisted, and we made | Thought I, it shall be the last time. The [ge Christ. 

ways something y good the loss of the little creature, and|loss of sweetmeats kept me in remem. pace in his 
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of endurance in such slight and youthful |thankful to say it was the last fooligh Mpund him. 
beings upon whom the burdens of poverty | trick I ever committed. ,] things & 
rested so heavily. But, a few nights af- 

terwards, in passing near the same place | . TO 
the same heart-touching wail fell upon | 28D bral age eee ee ee All 
our ears, and we found the same little! The wicked and the brutal nearly ak | The hi 
girls, who, on being questioned, told pre- | ¥@)S end their days in wretchedness and pare Ww . 
cisely the same tale they had told before. | ‘isgtace, or by a violent death. Here jg bat rie 
Doubtless they had found the story suffi- | Tecord of the deaths of noted pugilists, JA man f th 
ciently profitable ‘To BE CONTINUED,’| The father of Tom Hyer, who enjoyed the oste! i. b 
and had practiced it on a good many un- | distinguished honor of participating in the d vt 
suspecting listeners. first oo + ¥ ~s — — = Sold 

‘ : ‘in a state of beastly intoxication. 

What a pity that there is so much | cher Kay was killed by fighting; Willian [je he was | 
wickedness in the world, and that) Poole was killed by a bullet; Paudeen [viile after, | 
children are taught to sin, and deceive in| was stabbed; Yankee Sullivan died gt fjiato the cell 
the manner described above. Cannot you the hands of the Vigilance Committee; wa Oreg 
do something, young reader, by which | mest svislot or dicen off, aid 

‘ ,  . 0 g u un- hy 
such — may be instructed in ‘ better honored and uncared for. Avoid, thes. Alitele la 
things $ fore, all places where the vicious congre- proprietor a 
nee aetepetentt | gate, pe a — but ae elisa 

tors. ack boots—become an itin 

Said an old man, “‘ When I used to go | dealer in tin ware, orany sort of a leet rithin a cou 
to school, being wonderfully fond of mis-| sei peanuts, saw wood, or shovel snow, gain in a ba 
chief-making, I was soon elected leader of} put don’t for the sake of yourself or fuss fom Orego 
all our expeditions. Half a dozen of our) aceociate with the unprincipled or degrad- mis all cove 
eldest boys were my chosen band, who | oq. siream of Vv 
were, of course to obey me in everything, | In Texas, where the boys are not go gguross the b 
and stand by me in case of trouble. | well instructed as in New England, it ig J Am inves 
Many orchards were sufferers by our | very common to see them when only ten (uaa from 
bravery, as we called it, but the right | and twelve years of age, carrying bowie mietched 0 
name for it, boys, was wanton mischiev- |; nives and pistols. Not long since, one qe hot and 
rere a vest reoewie werd oa ee | boy got into a fight with his companion, mjmaming, th 
quite sure who it was that conmited the| ang deliberately shot him in the back of ger fallin 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
















































Pri ‘stened in silence. He manifested 
an , pare end made no reply. — 
, He lived till he was nearly ninety-five 
’ ofage. His last years were very 
on yess. All his kindred had died or 
moved toe distance. He lived in his 
and He and solitary farm house, with his 
re ied man and colored domestic. When 
saad he lay down to die, he had no friend to 
>, and noth his pillow. His illness was 
week, ; he died before any but the nearest 
“shbors knew of his illness. 
st: During those long and lonely years, he 
he! [Mpight have had the society and sympathy 
Th Christ. He might have had his pres- 
men, ‘Mae in his dying chamber. Ifhe had| 
. bs bt him early, he would have surely | 
oolish jhim. Let the reader avoid above | Pe 
4) things @ Christless old age. | Pe 7 
sKED TOO MUCH WATER. 
ly ak The Alta California relates an amusing | s 
8s and ocident which occured at the Montgem- | ing, she says, all summer to find ‘some- 
ere is paths, in San Francisco, recently.—|thing to give me. I told her I did not 
silists, fg man from Oregon, attracted by the/| want to be paid for doing what was only 
ed the srs of the establishment, entered and |a pleasure to me, and refused to bring 
" j fora bath. 
be Se ising rooms, and the streams of | really wanted me to take them: and here 
7 Bel sand cold water having been turned |is not all she gave me either,’ added Helen, 
‘illiam , he was left to enjoy his ablution. — ‘ 
audeen fgvtile alter, water was observed trickling | er's feet. 
ied at (gato the cellar uuder the room occupied | 
nittee: fb the Oregonian, but the observer sup- | rest ” 
ng of, ing it to be the result of an accidental | 
nd, un- , paid no heed to it. k 
there fg Alittle later, the cngineer went to the|me names, and sometimes pushes me off 
songre- ietor and wanted to know how many the sidewalk. ; 
specta- fmiuths were to be given that day, for his |him that I wished to be kind to him, al- 
inerant (hot water tank had been almost emptied | though he is so rude to me.’ 
lecturer fg vithin acouple ofhours. Then a gentle- | 
| snow, fgmmina bathing room next the citizen | 
friends (qiom Oregon complained that his floor | sayi 
degrad- gre all covered with water, and next a | again.’ 
siream of water was discovered running | 
be 4 An investigation was had, when the| with good.’ 
nly ten jan from the mountains was 
bowie gizetched out on the velvet lounge, while | 
ce, one te hot and cold water streams were both 
panion, fmraning, the bathing tub was full and the| 
back of gg wer falling gracefully over the edge into | 
spot— spool several inches deep upon the floor | 
ndreck- lhe proprietor inquired why he did not! 
um off the water, to which the reply was, | 
1 Colm Mm ‘Oh, you give me too much water, and | 
error of itstoo hot ; it burned meso I could only | 
s., was sayin a minute or two, and then had to} 
‘As he get out and lie down here.’ | 
heavily ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.’— | 
m, lodg- the Oregonian was laughed at and then | 
body. fMlightened, and will doubtless do better | 
1 for the gett time. | 
aa ONE MORE PRAYER. 
occasion fm The following beautiful and touching | 
 Caleas- sory was related at a meetihg held in| 
sistol at flew York, to hear the experience of twen- | 
| reformed drunkards : | 
self the fm ‘A drunkard who had run through his | 
literally fj voperty, returned one night to his unfur- | 
tithed home. He entered his empty hall | 
assured Me Mguish was gnawing at his heart- | 
pt good stings, and language is inadequate to ex- 
sin are Mess his agony as he entered his wife’s | 
them on fm #artment and there beheld the victims of | 
’ God— ls appetite, his lovely wife and darling | 
hee com fm Mild. Morose and sullen, he seated him- | 
e paths eiwithout a word; he could not look | 
y of evil im tpn them. The mother said to the an-| 
seek the Mm fl by her side, 
‘Come, my child, it is time to go to} 
And the babe as was her wont, knelt! 
. . @ yher mother’s lap, and gazing into the/ 
it to bit Hl ice of her suffering parent, like a piece | 
it. L— Bi iichiseled statuary, siowly repeated her 
nship.— tightly orizon ; and when she had finish- 


jor- stone, 
were thin 
|, and his 


td, said to her mother ; 
“‘Dear ma, mayI not offer up one 
prayer ?” 

“*Yes, yes, my sweet pet, pray !’ 

“And she lifted up her tiny hands, 
dosed her eyes, and prayed. 

“*Oh God, oh sparé my dear papa!’ 

“That prayer was wafted up with elec- 
ticrapidity to the throne of God. It 
ss heard—it was heard on earth. The 
tponsive ‘ amen,’ burst from the father’s 
lips, and his heart of stone beeame a 
bart of flesh. Wife and child were both 
iy to his bosom, and in penitence he 
tid : 


enter his 
1im about 
hough he 
ded liter- 
vered his 
} turn 
hannel.— 
sign, and 
he youl 


vided you 
prospect 


old man, 
nm nor to 


e import: 


to think 
[ have a4 


‘My child, you have saved your father 
fom a drunkard’s grave. I will sign the 


.” 
“I WANT TO BE AN ANGEL.” 
The other day [ was walking down 
Cherry Street, one of the worst, most de- 
om streets in the city of New York.— 
t Was @ disagreeable day, rainy, cloudy, 
mall mddy. Presently I saw a little girl who 
ere "s singing. It did not look as if any- 
i ps body would sing down there; it seemed 
>, whet the place for groans, and sighs and tears 
mportan@l nd lamentations. 
Istepped up beside her to hear what 
thewas singing. It was that beautiful 
‘I want to be an angel.’ And, as 
the tripped along without shoes, and with 











nk of ¢ 
yt ment 








im tol 
life in 






street, you may rise to the brilliant, ce- 
lestial streets on high, where you may not 
only sing, ‘I want to be an angel,’ but 
may realize all the hopes, and joy and de- 
lights of the angelic life.’ 


Oh! let us pray God that we may all 


be angels, that through the countless ages 
of eternity, when the ragged vestments of 
this life shall be changed to beautiful 
robes, we may walk the golden pavement 
of Heaven, singing the praises of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 
‘ Mother see what a present I have had 


exclaimed a little girl, running into the 
parlor snd displaying a quantity of ripe 


How very generous Miss Bla- 


|mey is to give me so many when she could | 
sell them for three cents apiece. 
never forgotten my sitting with her when 


She has 


she was sick last winter, and has been try- |« to-day is my birth-day ; 


He was shown into one |home the peaches until I fonnd she 


A | dropping down upon a stool at her moth-| 


‘And what have you done with the 
asked Mrs. Collins. 
*I gave them to—to James Farley, a 


|naughty boy, who makes faces at me, calls 


I thought it would chow 


* And did he take them, my child?’ 
* Yes, and thanked me for them too, 


saying he should never be so rude to me} 


How sweetly and simply did this little 
yross the hall from the Oregonian’s door. | girl obey the injunction to ‘ overcome evil | older than George, and often helped him 
I think she must have been | jy his little 
found | an attentive reader of her Testament. 








THE TIMID CHILD’S HYMN. 

O little child, lie still and sleep ; 
Jesus is near, 
Thou needst not fear. 

No one need fear v hom God doth keep 
By day or night ; 

Then lay the down in slumber deep, 
Till morning light. 

O little child, thou need’st not wake, 
Though round thy bed 
Are dangers spread. 

Thy Saviour care of thee will take, 
For he is strong ; 

And angels watch thee, for his sake, 
The whole night long. 


O little child, lie still and rest; 
He sweetly sleeps 
Whom Jesus keeps. 

And in the morning wake ; how blest 
His child te be! 

Love every one, but love him best; 
He first loved thee. 


O little child, when thou must die, 
Fear nothing then 
But say “ Amen” 

To wod's command, and quiet lie 
In his kind hand, 

Till he shall say, ‘ Dear child, come fly 
To heaven’s bright land.’ 

Then, with thy angel wings quick grown, 
Shalt thou ascend 
To meet thy Friend. 

Jesus the little child will own 
Safe at his side! 

And thou shalt live before the throne, 
Because he died. 





HUMAN GLORY. 


years. Thiers asked the name of the ol 


commencing : 
*Do you know me?’ 
* No, sir.’ 


seilles >? 
‘ Wait, wait; yes, Ido recollect such 


play such pranks.’ 


made your fortune ?” 
* Sufficiently so, I thank you,’ 
‘So much the better! so much the be 


out. 
pliments to all who knew me.’ 
how he was getting on. 


‘Not very fast; scholars are rare.’ 
‘ Thiers slipped a few pieces of gold 





to be an angel; even from the filth 
degradation, the misery of Cherry 





The 





ms clothes, I thought, it is possible for 









Morgas said : 
* Pardon my curiosity ¢ I should like 


M. Thiers, the French states man,in the 
course of one of his journeys, stopped one | #9¢e- 
evening at the little town of Luxemberg. | claimed : ‘ Oh, I’ve something to tell you ; 
The burgomaster came forth to do him 
honor, and by way of complimenting him, 
mentioned that an old man, a Marseillaise | 
had performed the functions of school- 
master in the town for above twenty | 40. 


man, and was answered Margas. The ex- | way, George told Charlie of his plan 
minister desired to be introduced to him, | 
when the following dialogue ensned, Thiers | 


‘You don’t remember little Adolphe| and 
Thiers, one of your scholars at Mar- 


name ; a sly little monkey, who used to| for he kept thinking how much pleasure 


* Just so.’ 
‘Ah! itis you! I am very glad to see 
you. Have you succeeded? Have you 


ter! I am an old man now, well nigh worn 
I cannot return to my country, but 
when you go to Marseilles, take my com- 


Thiers promised the old man he would 
do so, and then inquired, in » homely way 


to his hand, and was about to retire, when 


know what you have been doing. 
you notary, banker merchant !’ 
‘Ihave retired from business, but I 
have been minister.’ 
‘ Protestant,’ cried the old man. 
‘And such is glory! said Adolphe 
Thiers, when he had terminated his anec- 
dote.— Critic. 


Are 


Losr anp Founn.—‘*‘I find there are 
half-a-dozen partridges in the letter,” said 
a gentleman to an express-boy. ‘I am 
glad you found them in the letter, sir; for 
they all flew out of the basket I was 
bringing them in.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








For the Companion. 

| THE WISE CHOICE. 

| ‘Charlie,’ said little George Morton, 
I am ten years 
old.’ 

‘ Are you?’ said Charlie, ‘ why, J was 
ten last Friday. Have you had any pre- 
sents ?” 

‘Yes, a penknife from mother, anda 
‘book from sister Lizzie; and father gave 
me a dollar to do as I please with.’ 

‘What are you going to buy *” 

‘I don’t know. Mother said I might 
go down town this afternoon, and look at 
things. Won’t you go with me? It is 
Wednesday.’ 

‘Yes, ifIcan. IfI am not wanted at 
home, I will come over to your house at 
| two o’clock.’ 

{ The boys separated, and each went 
| home. George immediately went in search 
of ‘sis.’ Lizzie was six or seven years 


| 
| 
| 





plans, and gave him good ad- 
| He found her in her own room sew- 
|ing. He took a cricket, and sitting down 
| by her side, asked her to tell him what to 
buy with his dollar. 

| Have you thought of anything you 
| would like ?’ asked Lizzie. 

‘Why no, not exactly; but I rather 
| think I shall get a book or two. I don’t 
{mean to buy toys or candy, or such things, 
|for I want something that will last.— 
| Wouldn’t it be a good plan to get a book ?” 

‘ Yes,’ replied Lizzie. 

‘If Ido, I shall try and get one that 
you will like to read. I want to give 
| others pleasure, as well as myself.’ 
| After a few moments Lizzie said: * I'll 
|tell you what you can do with your money. 
| Why don’t you take the “* Youth’s Com- 
| panion” for a year ?” 


vice. 


*Youth’s Companion! What is it?’ 
| * Why, that paper that cousin Edward 
takes. You know I borrow it very often.’ 
‘ What, that one that has so many nice 
|uhings in it? Can I get that for a dollar? 
Oh, I declare that’s just the thing. How 
came you to think of it? You are the 
| best sister in the world!’ And George 
| kissed his sister, and went down to see 
, what his mother thought of the plan.— 
| She entirely approved of it, and so did his 
| father, who was consulted at dinner-time. 
At two o'clock Charlie made his appear- 
As soon as he saw George, he ex- 


| uncle James is here, from Springfield, to 
| make us a visit, and he gave me a dollar 
| to spend. I mean to buy just what you 
d| When the boys were fairly on their 
about the paper. Charlie listened very 
| attentively, and then said; ‘ Well, if you 
do that, you are the silliest boy that 1 
| know. For my part, I have enough books 
papers at school, without buying any. 
| I guess you'll always be sorry for it.’ 
o George was determined to persevere, 
|he could afford his sister. They entered 
ja bookstore, and George paid the money, 
and saw his name added to the list of sub- 
scribers. Twelve weeks of the year had 
already elapsed, so the man gave him a 
dozen papers. George took them, and 
left the store perfectly satisfied with his 
bargain. 

Then they went to a toy-shop, and af- 
ter he had spent an hour in examining 
the different things, Charlie concluded to 
purchase a little steam-engine. It had a 
key, and when wound up, would go round 
a room four or five times. It was certain- 
ly very pretty, but George liked his pa- 


t- 
| 


in 


home, it began to rain. They ran as fast) A COM 
as they could, but their clothes were very | 


cold, and both were obliged to remain in | ae 
time very happily, his ‘ Youth’s Compan- | 


panions’ helped to beguile many a weary | Yollowin 
hour, and he has never yet regretted | xg 


soon got tired of his engine, and before he | °° 
had had it a week, he left on the floor, | 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


POUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
uce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa concentrated extract of Para farsaparilla, 
| 89 compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
native power as to afford an effective antidote fos the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed tocure. It is believed 
such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 
rumous complaints,and that one which will ace »m- 
plish theircure must prove of immense service to this 
large class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex- 
iment on many of the worst cases te be found of the 


A few moments after they started for | 


wet when they arrived there. They took 


the house a few days. George spent the| 


« complaints :— 

| Serofula and Scroful Comp 
ruptive Diseases, Ulcers, Pim 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphi 


Jai x 


pti and 
bes, Tumors, 








. . . ul 
spending his dollar as he did. | tious, Mercurial Diseases, Deans, Neurelgia or Tic Dou 


> Blote iy 

is and Syphilitic A ffec- 
loureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Erysipelar 
| Rose or 8t. Anthony’s Fite, and indeed the whole class of 

mplaints arising from impurity of the blocd. 
This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when takenin the spring, to expel the foul bu 
creek sect ea con blood at that season of the year 
H H j ) the timely expulson of them many rankling disorcers 
and his mother accidentally rocked on it, |are Speed in the ears Multitudes can, iy the ata ot 
x] i H * 4 remedy, spare th 1 m the end of 
re 7 it. All that ep: meng * | foul eruptions and ulcerous Pie through bay the 
. i i or. ' System will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
Tah aa ns Agger vi me | tleted to do this through the oatenel chanele of the body 
itt, oys an irls, when you have| by enalternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
tthe y 8 ” y mp blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
any money to spend as you please, don’t | the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it w) en 
‘ ; | you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; 
waste it on toys that will please you but | cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell 


But Charlie did not fare as well. He 





4 | youwhen. Even when no particular disorder is felt, 
a short time; but get, (as George said, ) | people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the d healthy, and all is well; but 


something that will last. 
Cousin Fanny. 


| with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
jlasting health. Sooner or later something must gr 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown. 
o> Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
““THE BLUE SKY.” | of accomplishing these ends. But the world bas been 
\ egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 








* Your mamma wants you to come down | cause the drug alone bas not all the virtue that is claim- 
to the parlor, and play the lady a tune,” ‘dyes tbat more because many preparations pretend: 
said Bridget running into the marsery oti rn ear ey ee sy tree 
where all the children were sitting; * you | bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
Miss Jane and Emily, please to come.’ [isa fone dolla lst of tues have heen aude apen 
* The girls jumped up. . Something | villa, but often no curative properties whatever. Hence, 
. | bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
we can play and sing together, I suppose | the various extracts of Sareaparilla which flood the mar- 
ssid Emily. SE ae 
Pil play the last one I learned, be-| call this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply 
caune Team play that et ered Jane. |stats ‘att decane hae 
no,’ said Emily, ‘ I canno | 
at all, you must play something that I can | 
sing well.’ | 
While they were putting away their 
sewing, and smoothing down their hair, 
there seemed to be some contention, for 
each wanted to have her own way; and, 
that is the secret of the difficulties be- | 
tween brothers and sisters—every one 
wants to do as he pleases. Jane and Em- 
ily were called very lovely children, and | 
could they be really coming to an open | 
disagreement like this? Let us see. | 
When they were ready to go down stairs | 
and on their way to the door, Jane threw | 
her arm round Emily’s waist, and said, 
* Well, Emily, I will play what you sing | 
best.’ | 
And Emily answered, | 
‘No, Jane, play what you like, and I'll | 
try and sing as well as I can.’ 


ing up so sweetly. A yielding and oblig- 
ing temper is called the blue sky of the 
heart, and a very pretty saying it is. It 
makes blue sky in the home also, for it 
drives away clouds, and allows no rude 
and angry storm to rage there. It makes 
that ‘soft answer’ which ‘turneth away 
wrath,’ and utters that kind word which 
is better than honey in the honeycomb.— 
Are you cultivating an obliging temper. 
DIED. 


In Fitchburg, Feb. 27, Mr. Samuel W. Hayward, aged 
28. ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.”’ 








COLDS, 
COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, 
INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
HOARSENESS, 
SORE THROAT, 
WHUOPING COUGH, 
INCIPLENT CONSUMPTION. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 
COPYRIGHT SECURED. 
Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1857, 
by Joun I. Brown & Son, Chemists, Boston, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the Dis*rict of Mass. 
\OUGHS.—The great and sudden changes of our cli 
mate, are fruitful sources of Pulmonary and Bron- 
chial affections. Experience having proved that simple 
remedies often act speedily and certainly when taken in 
the early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had 
to “* Brown’s Bronchial Troches,’’ or Lozenges, let the 
Cough or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by 
this precaution a more serious attack may be effectually 
warded off. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 
Cures Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Cures any Trtitation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieves the Hackirg Cough in Consumption. 
Relieves Bronchitis, Asthma and Catarrh. 
Clears and gives strength to the voice of SINGERS. 
Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches,. 

{From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who has used 
the Lroches five years.) ‘+1 have never changed my 
mind respecting them from the first, except to think y 
better of that which I began in thinking well off +¢ 


comparison, your Troches are pre-eminently the best, and 
the first, of the great Lozenge School.”” 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 

(From Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D., New York.J— I 
consider your Lozenges an excellent article for their pur- 
poses, and recommend their ure to Public Speakers.’ 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 

From Mr. C. H. Gardver, Principal of the Rutger’s 
rer Institute, New York.) ae I have been afilictee 
with Bronchitis durin 
relief until I found yqur Troches. 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Xr[From Dr. G. ¥. Bigelow, Boston ] 
tion, several medicinal substances, held in general estee 
among physici of a 
tions.’’ 





Brown’s Bronchlal Troches. 


their soothing and demulcent properties, Assisting ex 








to' pers better. 


pectoration, and preventing an accumulation of 
10—lm 


This was indeed lovely; each giving | 


eu 
In 


g the bast winter, and found no 


“They are a 
simple and elegant form for administering, in combina- 
m 


For Children laboring from Cough, Whooping Cough, 
or Hoarsen-ss, are particularly adapted, on account of 


ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE BY 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 

Co.,S.N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 

& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 

5 ta) $1 per Lottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
—6m 


THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


RE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
equal success for Horses, either internally or ex- 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better, 
and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 
much experience, the only sure remedy. It never faile— 
so say all who have used it. Read the following : 
Rietsy, Brown Co., On10, Dec. 9th, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
Pain Killer to Horses for Colic, and find it the beet 
remedy levertried. it gives them ease quicker than 
| any other remedy Lever used. I give for a dose half of a 
| twenty-tive cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
| water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the 


| worst cases without delay. 
‘ JOBN PORTER. 
Proprietor of Bipley Hotel. 


ours truly, 





| East Liverroo., coLumpiana Co., O., Fes. 12, 1858. 
Geutlemen:—I feel ita duty that I owe to the puble, 
| to inform them of a successful experiment that 1 lately 
made with your Pain Kill:r, by applying it ina way for 
which I haa never heard it recommended. 1 had a vey 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colic and 
appeared to be in great agony. 1 made use of every 
| remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purprse. I gave 
| him up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that he 
lay and could not raise up bis head, or bold it up when 
| lifced. a thought struck me that I would give him a 
| dose of Pain Kuler. I poured four or five spoonsful ina 
| pint of milk, and gave it to him and in twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he wason his feet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly restored and put in 
| the harness. Respectfully yours. 8. JACKMAN. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 

| for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, say a 

| pant of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer. 
| if the horse has botts, it is best te give the molasses, 

We here request every one who suall be so unfortunate 

| as to have a horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 

never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 

doses may be required—but not often more than one to 


cure. 
Sold by ali dealersin medicine. 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 


Next we shall take our annual account of stock. We 
| have now on hand a large amount of MBN S AND 
| BOYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOODS. &., &e., 
| in variety of fabric and style tosuit the taste and means 
| of e wish to reduce our stock, and shall accord- 
| ingly, during the present month, offer such inducement 
| as Willinsure a favorable response from our patrons 
| who wilt find this a rare opportunity to secure bargains 


OAK HALL, 
| 2+ 


| * EVERY EGG HATCHED!’ 


FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
—THE— 


| 


Prettiest Book for Children 
YET PUBLISHED. 
ONLY 
THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


all my lecturing tours, 12s ‘ Troshon ints Bist aeiees- BY 
b 's regularly as [ do lectures or linen. o not hesi- 
cere aay thatin so far as I have had an opportunity of | J. E. TILTON, & COMPAN Y, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
46—8w 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Ww"; P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
thankfal for the patronage of the last TwRivE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 

In greater variety than an be found anywhere else 
t 


‘EOYs’ CLOTHING =— 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
OAK HALL. 





ett 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





‘It is growing dark—the school may be dis- 
missed.’ Down to the very gates of an unseen 
world, he carried his love and regard for the 
children whom he had trained. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, MARCH 24, 1859. 














BROKEN RESOLUTIONS. 

The child tossed on its bed of pain, and the 
mother with tearful eyes, stood beside it. 

Night and day she remained in that darken- 
ed chamber keeping watch over her beloved 
child. 

Not all that was said to her about danger to 
her own health could prevail on her to yield up 
her sacred charge; she seemed to have risen, 
by the strength of a mother’s love, above hun- 
ger and weariness and the need of sleep, for, 
for two long weeks she only slept by momen- 
tary naps, caught standing or sitting, by the 
bedside ; and she did not once in all that time 
throw off her clothes, except to bathe herself 
and change them for clean ones. 

Happy child! to have a mother’s care in 
such a suffering time. 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 
La Fayette, Ind., Dec. 1, 1858. 

Dear Companion.—Your kind letter of Nov. 
4th was duly received. I became a subscriber 
for my younger sister, who esteems very high- 
ly your weekly visits. Although I am a child 
of watt growth, yet I would not on my own 
account dispense with you. There is no paper 
received in our house so generally read as the 
‘Companion,’ by old and young. [ consider 
you the ‘ Youth’s best Companion,’ and truest 
friend. Asa Sabbath-school teacher, ] must 
acknowledge you a valuable assistant. When 
my class become restless and inattentive, if I 
take out my paper, and read one of your inte- 
resting stories of good children, they become 
all attention, and give me no trouble for want 
of interest in their lessons. My class will all 
become for this year your subscribers, I think. 
My sister for whom you are taken is getting 
, ome ._|upa list for you. She has six, and with my 
The poor little creature’s life was hanging | assistance will probably raise ten or more for 
by a thread, and only the most careful nursing | yor liberal prize library. Please accept our 
could preserve it. She knew that she was in| best wishes for your future success, T. A. L. 
danger of death, and she knew also that she - -- 
was not prepared to die. She was sadly afraid, Burton, Dec. 21, 1858. 
and her pitiful moaning was not all b of Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please 
bodily distress. find one dollar for your very good little paper. 

‘ But my mother is near me. She will not We have been friends for one year, and | hope 
let me die. She is praying for me, and God we shell continue 7 we roe Ez LE. 
will hear her prayer.’ v i 

With such thoughts as these the child’s) = =£§£9~—<—————— ei Gl" si 
heart was comforted, and her bosom swelled VARIETY. 
with love and gratitude to the pale, gentle one 
who bent above her. | DETECTING A THIEF. 

‘Oh! ma,’ murmured the child, from amid| Jn his ‘ Land and the Book,’ Dr. Thompson 
the gloom of a night of restless anguish and | records some interesting anecdotes told him by 
tossing, ‘oh! good, dear ma, ifever [ do get| one of the converted Protestants in Syria, who 
well, I will remember this, Your kindness | was formerly celebrated for his skill in divina- 
shall be rewarded.’ tion. 

The mother’s heart was too full for spoken 
reply, but something flashed, exceeding bright, 
between the lamp and the sick bed, and the 
child saw the falling of her mother’s tears. 

* My dear, I want you to come in now, and 
rock little brother. He is not well, and so 
restless that he must be rocked or he will not 
sleep. [ am going to try tosleep a little while, 
for my head aches very badly. Make haste, 
my child, and come in.’ 

Now Mary did not want to leave her mates 
and her play. She was vexed to be called 
from them, and though she did not speak her 
anger, she acted it. For instead of trying to 
keep her pretty brother asleep, so that her 
mother’s nap should be a quiet one, she per- 
mitted him to wake up by the time her mother’s 
eyes were fairly closed insleep. He was fret- 
ful, and screamed for ‘Ma! ma! ma!’ until 
she came. 

She did not know that Mary, the child for 
whose sake she had endured so much, had 
purposely allowed the infant to wake, but she| had been added during the night. When thus 
sighed heavily as she sat down with him in her | d d, he confessed the theft, and restored 
arma, and as she closed her eyes and leaned | the poor woman her bag. 
her head against the back of the chair, she | : 
looked so very pale and ill that Mary was 
quite frightened. How her heart smote her 
for her wickedness. She could not bear to stay 
in the room, so she ran out to play. 

Once more she was disobliging to her 
mother, and this time her behavior was known, 
and with a mild but sorrowful reproach in her 
eyes and voice, her mother said, 

‘Is this the way in which my child meant 
that she would reward her mother if she ever 
got well ?” 

Anger and shame strove for the mastery in 
the child’s bosom, and anger prevailed—alas! 
alas! unhappy Mary! ° ° 

There was a quick, wild call through the 
house. ‘ Mother is dying!’ 

The gentle lady had long been failing, and 
now a blood vessel had burst, and before she 
could name the names of husband and children 
her soul departed. 

Mary stood beside the still form of her moth- 
er, and up before her, like accusing spirits, 
came her promise and her faults. Gladly| tured to the driver, and said: 
would she have died could the past by that} +{ am an old man, and hungry, and can only 
have been wiped out; but it was useless to | eat very slowly; will you beso good as to yive 
weep—her dear mother had left her, and for all | ™¢ _ He gt wera a semana 
e a love end kindness whet had been yielded to the appeal, and he said : s oa 


| * Yes, sir; you may take as much time as 
* She used to call me her good child, so she | you wish,’ 


thought me not so bad as I really was,’she| ‘Thank you, sir; I am glad that there is one 
cctbed. Tile wes ‘tome ion even | The pak Baye Cogent one aft th 
* - er another, 
then; and it was always a consolation. In feeling that a poor hostler, whom they despis- 
after years when Mary, sick or well, had no/ed, had administered to them a withering re- 
one to love her very dearly, or to show much | buke for their rudeness. 
sympathy for her, and when she looked back 
regretfully to the days when she had yeta 
mother, it was a very great relief to feel that 
to that mother she had seemed to be a good | Fis Saw 
child. ‘But oh! if I really had been all that | their humiliating tramp, from their workshops 
her love d oY wes May's val e “| to their cells, Among them was an old man, 
ove deserved > was Mary § vain yet yearn- | bowed with years, his face furrowed, not only 
ing wish ; and her heart never could help feel- | with ge, but with care and crime. 
ing sore to remember that she was not. | While I was looking pityingly upon this aged 
Let Mary’s pain be a warning to all other|™0, whose hoary head was not to him ‘a 
children, for mothers are always dying. 


M. 








Once as he was returning home this man 
found a poor woman beating herself in despair, 
because some one had stolen her meal-bag.— 
There were Arab tents not far off, and as Arabs 
are by profession thieves, he suspected that 
one of them had the missing bag. Calling 
them all before him, he told them his suspi- 
cions, and declared that he knew an infallible 
test by which to detect the thief, and to it they 
must submit, or he would enter a complaint 
against them with the Governor. They all 
stoutly denied the charge, and offered to sub- 
mit to his test. He then cut bits of straw, 
equal in number to that of the Arabs, all of the 
same length, and kept the measure himself, 
giving a bit to each of them. 

* Now,’ said he, in his most imposing man- 
ner, ‘ keep these bits till the morning, each one 
by himself; then bring them to me, and I will 
measure them ; if any one of you has the bag, 
his stick will have grown longer so much.’ 

Of course, each hid his splinter in his bosom ; 
and in the morning one was found as much too 
short as he said it would grow while in posses- 
sion of the thief. The credulous rascal, not 
doubting but that it would actually grow, had 
broken off just the length which he supposed 





DR. LIVINGSTON’S REBUKE. 


Long before railroads were invented, the 
slow-moving coach and muddy highways often 
tested the patience of both traveller and driver. 
As the Doctor was passing from New York to 
Philadelphia, there ch d to be in the stage 
several young gentlemen whose dress was bet- 
ter than their principles. As the sequel proves, 
they, with some of the same character in our 
day, might learn reverence toward superiors 
from the youthful Turk. ‘They stopped at an 
inn for the purpose of changing horses, and to 
obtain dinner. These rude young gentlemen 
conspired secretly to defraud the reverend 
divine of his meal. The moment the coach 
arrived, they hastened with all speed to the ta- 
| ble, and hurriedly swallowed their dinner.— 
The Doctor, through age, moved but slowly, 
and had barely time to invoke a blessing and 
begin his meal, when they arose, and called 
loudly upon the driver that they were ready to 
start, and the time wasup. ‘ All-aboard!’ they 
lustily screamed. The driver was in the din- 
ing-room. The Doctor saw immediately their 
object, and their triumph at the thought of 
cheating him out of his meal. With inimitable 
grace and kindness, the man of silver hair 











THE SON AND THE FATHER. 


Not long since, in the Connecticut State 
Prison, { saw the convicts passing along in 





crown of glory,’ my attention was called toa 
young man, not far removed, who was the son, 
as the warden told me, of the old man going 
on before. 

That father had taken the son, in the inno- 
cence of childhood, and had led him along, 


A. M. 


Very touching and beautiful were the words 
of the old schoolmaster, as life passed away.— 





step by step, from one crime to another, to the 
very doors of the prison-house; and those 
doors had hardly closed upon the old man, 
when they swung wide to admit the son, True 
to the teachings of nature and revelation, that 
son was treading in his father’s foutsteps, fol- 
lowing him still through the prison-house down 
the dark road to eternal death. 

On the day following, [ saw in the Sabbath- 





have well, I go behind the load and sing Old 

Hundred. I don’t know how it is, but the 

psalm tune has a surprising effect on my oxen.’ 
LAWS OF THE ROAD. 

An Andover correspondent of the Boston! 

Journal makes the following sensible sugges-' 

tions :— 





school near that prison another father and 
another son. They were in the same ciass, 


under the same teacher, studying together | 


God’s Word. In this case, again, the son was 
treading in his father’s footsteps, following him 
in the ‘ ways of pleasantness and paths of peace,’ 
‘through green pastures and beside still wa- 
ters,’ up the bright road that leads to eternal 
life. ‘Those fathers were leading their sons, 
as every father is leading his son, as every 
man or woman is leading some one’s son with 
each step taken. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 
I saw a little pilgrim come, 
A sudden to that River— 
At whose dark brink bold lips close dumb, 
And stout hearts quail and shiver ; 
The marge of Death’s cold River. 


Down to the stream the little maid 
Was led by white-robed angels ; 
Around her, golden harps they played, 
And sung those sweet evangels, 

Sung only by the angels. 


Five days upon the brink she lay, 
_ Of that appalling River ; 
‘And Death shot arrrows every day, 
From his insatiate quiver, 
At her, beside the River. 


Oh, but I stood amazed to hear 
Her wan lips sweetly saying, 
‘Don’t pray to keep me, mamma dear, 
I must not here be staying ; 
Such words of wonder saying. 


‘Mamma, I do not fear to die, 
My sins are all forgiven ; 

And shining angels, hovering nigh, 
Will bear my soul to Heaven, 
By Jesus quite forgiven.’ 


And then from her fond mother’s breast, 
She plunged into that River ; 

Her fluttering pulses sunk to rest, 
Her heart was still forever, 
And her soul beyond the River. 


Now, when my children wait to hear, 
Some tender, touching story, 

I tell them how, without a fear, 
She died and went to glory ; 
And tears flow with the story. 


PUNISHING HIMSELF. 


Said a gentleman the other day, in conver- 


sation with a friend, 


“| have a son at college, pretty well grown 
up now; but a few years ago, while sitting in 


my room with my daughter, a young thing | 


then, and this little boy of mine—he was play- 
ing about the floor, and to help him in his pas- 
time, he had taken a small stick, and flying 
round he brought the stick in contact with my 
leg. A blow on the shin is a severe affair, 
however slight, and I put my hands down, 
naturally enough, and rubbed the injured part, 
saying, at the same time, with accents of pain, 
not anger—and the tones are alike sometimes— 

‘Look sharp, Harry, how you ride wooden 
horses in a sitting-room.’ 

The boy stopped his sport, and looked at me 
earnestly and sadly for a while ; and soon after 
that I left the house, and remained out on 
business about an hour. When I returned, my 
daughter met me, saying, 

‘ Papa, you don’t know what has happened. 
I went down stairs after you left, and there | 
found Harry whipping himself with the rattan 
terribly. He said you ought to have punished 
him for being so careless, and as you had not 
done it, he would do it himself.’ 

{ had a great mind to whip him over again 
for taking my authority and rights out of my 
hands; but | thought it really so singular a 
trait in the boy, that I determined to watch 
him well through after life. He is as dear to 
me now as if he had never struck my shin; 
and, to tell the truth, he has never wounded 
my heart or affections since.” 

“ A boy who can so rule himself should be 
looked to,’ said his friend, ‘for he will be fitted 
to rule others.” 


LOST FOREVER. 


“ When I was a lad,” said Dr. Nevin, Ihave 
heard my father say, “one cold, bleak, snowy 
night, our family thought they heard a dim 
sound in the distance, crying, ‘1 am lost! I am 
lost!’ We hastened to the window and listen- 
ed more attentively, and still we heard that 
fearful cry, ‘1 am lost! Iam lost!’ We rushed 
forth from the house, and found our way 
through the storm to a mountain near at hand, 
and there, faint and almost lifeless, we found a 
man who had become bewildered and had Jost 
his path. He felt himself almost beyond hope, 
and was just sinking down beneath the snow- 
drifts to think about death—when succor came 
and he was rescued !” 

How fearful his condition! Ah, it has no 
comparison with that of those who have lost 
their way to heaven, and are wandering amid 
the bleak rocks and barren sands of earth’s 
vanities, with no stars from heaven to shine 
upon their path—while they cry out at every 
step, ‘The harvest is passed, the summer is 
ended, andI am not saved! I am lost! lost 
forever ! 


DEACON HUNT. 

He was, naturally, a high-tempered man, 
and used to beat his oxen over the head, as all 
his neighbors knew. It was observed that 
when he became a Christian his cattle were 
remarkably docile. A friend inquired into the 
secret. 

‘Why,’ said the deacon, formerly, when my 
oxen were a little contrary, 1 flew into a pas- 
sion and beat them unmercifully: this made 
the matter worse. Now, when they do not be- 


It is surprising to see how little these laws | 
| are understood or practically regarded. They 
| are useful in passing by others under almost all 
| circumstances, and the want of mutual under- | 
| standing and regarding them causes many of | 
Jour most serious accidents. Examples are | 
!constantly occurring in our roads and else-) 
| where. * A few days since two young gentle- 
men, mutually devoted friends, trying their | 
}skill in the popular and graceful exercise of | 
| skating, in attempting to pass each other at full 
| speed, came in collision with such force as to 
| knock both senseless to the ice. One broke 
jout his four upper front teeth against the) 


| other’s head, where they inflicted a most cruel, | 
| bloody wound. Each misunderstood the side! 

on which the other meant to pass. Harmony : 
| of motion should not be confined solely to the |} 


| dancing floor. One short rule, so simple and 
| easy that he that runneth may read and prac- 
tise it, if undeviatingly observed by all, by 
| ships at sea, men, women and children ashore, 
| in doors or out, riding or on foot, would pre- 
| vent an infinite amount of hesitation, dodging 
| from side to side, and ultimate collision, wreck 
jand ruin. It is this: To pass by others, 
| whether overtaking or meeting them, riding or 
| walking, turn out on your right hand side, but 
| to let others pass by from behind you, turn out to 
your left. ‘Keep it betore the people.’ 


| A SEA-SIDE EATING-HOUSE. 
Chelsea Beach is probably a great ‘stand-by’ 


| in the winter to all birds and quadrupeds which | 


| do not hibernate. The storm-waves cast upon 
|the beaches great clams, muscles, and other 
| mollusca, besides dead fish, to eat which, foxes, 
| crows, owls, eaglets, &c., come long distances. 
| When the creeks and rivers are frozen over 
| tight and strong, foxes come moonshiny nights 
| from twenty to thirty miles inland across lots 
| and rivers to the seashore, and range along the 
|beaches to glean from the tide wrecks some- 
thing to stow away under their jackets. Then 
|they trot home again, and arrive before the 
| sleepy farmers of their native towns have kin- 
| dled their fires and fed their cattle. 
| Engles are often seen from the heights of 
| Malden wending their way in the afternoon 
| from the beach northerly and northwesterly, as 
| far as a good spy-glass can trace them, towards 
| New Hampshire, where they probably belong. 
When they take a late supper, and are 
heavy, they roost on some solitary pine on the 
heights about Swain’s Pond, instead of going 
to their eyrie in New Hampshire.—Bunker 
| Hull Aurora. 


| GAME FOR CHILDREN. 
Honrsman.—This is one of the liveliest of 
| games, and one that will not soon wear out.— 
|The leader is called the Huntsman, and he 
| must name each one of the company after some 
portion of his dress or accoutrements, as gun, 
hat, boots, powder, shot, coat, &c. He must 
next place two rows of chairs back to back, 
{one for each of his followers, but none for him- 
self; and then walking round and round the 
chairs, he must call for his coat, boots, gun, 
| dog, &c. ; the first called, must take hold of 
| his coat skirts, the second one of the skirts of 
| the first, and so on till all are summoned, when 
\ all, following the lead of the Huntsman, run as 
|rapidly as possible round -the chairs two or 
|three times, till the Huntsman shouts bang, 
and drops into one of the chairs. All then are 
to scramble for chairs as fast as possible, and 
| the one left standing, for there is one chair 
| less than there are players, is to be the next 
| Huntsman. 


THE EARTH’S JOURNEY. 


In winter we are nearest the sun, and in 
summer farthest from it; for the difference in 
the seasons is occasioned by the greater or less 
oblique direction of the sun’s rays. The length 
of the path travelled over by the earth is esti- 
mated at 567,019,730 miles; and as this im- 
mense distance is passed over ina year, the 
earth must move seventeen miles a second—a 
rapidity so far exceeding our conceptions, that 
it gave very just occasion to the pleasant re- 
mark of Litchenburg, that while one man 
salutes another in the street he goes many 
miles bareheaded without catching cold. 


An old {Indian walked into the hall of the 
Wisconsin Legislative Assembly, a short time 
ago, and wandered Bp to the Speaker’s desk.— 
The gavel attracted his attention. He took it 
up, examined it carefully, and struck a blow 
with it. ‘The operation gave him great delight, 
and he immediately began hammering with 
great energy, at the same time starting off 
upon an aboriginal war dance, which he con- 
tinued, cheered on by the members, until com- 
pelled by fatigue to stop. 


An engineer on the New Albany and Salem 
railroad fia a brave thing, one day last week, 
to save a man’s life. A man was seen walking 
on the track, who paid no attention to the 
whistle, and it being impossible to brake up in 
time to save him, the engineer ran forward, 
and bracing himself on the cow-catcher, seized 
the man by his waist and lifted him up just in 
| time to save him. The man was deaf, and in 
| his struggles came very near throwing both off 
| before he could be made to understand the 
| matter. 








Here is 2 beer-drinker’s epitaph : 
Beneath these stones 
Repose the bones 

Of Theodosious Grim, 
Who took his beer 
From year to year, 

Until the bier took him ! 


5. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELA DEON 
— AaND— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONs, 


3The first premium over all competito 
of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association a at 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to they 


a cturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known or 
h ives, they have ded in removing the 4 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized th, 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, 
like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling 

rformer to execute the most rapid music without : 
ng the tones. The swell is arranged to Sive grea 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONs 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, 4, 

. Itis arranged with two manuels or banks of 
the lower set running an octave higher than the o 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one cay 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the 
banks of keys may be played at the same time by te 
the ‘ront set only. This connected with the Pe; 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snficip, 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 : 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


signed for parlor and private use. The construe 
8 similar to the Church instrument, bei: arranged 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power 4 4 
Church Instrument, when used without the peda 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor uy 
Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Ma, 
factory being made in the most complete and 
manner. ng removed to the spacious bui i 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrupe 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and gua 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 
Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest} 
ed in musical matters, are re-pectfully invited to visit, 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Ingi 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the « 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manu 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following ; 
forte Manufacturers in Bostun, who have examined 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called y 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & C0. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS, 
T. GILBERT & CO. WOUDWARD & BROW, 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO, ’ 
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MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a viey 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the 
credited as part payment of the purchase money, 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those 
desire a fair test of the instrument before 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ¢. 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or 7 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Bcroll legs, 4 1-2 octave........-e0- $ 60 
Scroll legs, 5 octave..... 
Piano style, 5 octave....ccecesceee 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave.. 
Piano style, carved leg..... 
Piano style, two sets of Reed 
Piano style, 6 octav: 














gan 
Pedal Bass Melodeon......essceeesseee 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, f 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


Ww: hardly think a better series of Books for Chilire 
were ever written.—[ Youth’s Companion. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 
JESSIE: 
OR, TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY. 
BX WALTRR AIMWELL. 
With Forty Illustrations. I6mo. Cloth. 63 cents. 





We invite parents to make a eareful examination of 
this series of books. Ihe aim has been to make thea 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the useful and’ 
amusing in pleasant proportions ; pure and healthy is 
| tone, religion being ig as the foundation of the 
\ morality they inculcate ; and sprightly, natural and c- 

loquial in style, but carefuily avoicing everything like 
SLana. To show tha wide range | 8co 


tea 





books, we invite attention to the following list of some o 
the principal subjects introduced ina single volut 
one just published. 

SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. 


Getting paid for ‘ the Know 
How.’ 





Dress and Finery. 
ow. Beating Down the Price. 
Learning to be Misers. ‘Three Ways of Keeping 4 
| Step by otep. Diary. 
| A Lesson on Prayer. The Grade of Honor. 
Spelling-Matches. How to Make an Americat 
Two Ways of Studying. Flag. 
How to be Loved aud Happy. April Fuoling. 
Settling a Quarrel by Kefer- Laster Eggs. 

ences. otes of Hand. 
Running in Debt. Keeping Accounts. 
GAMES AND SPORTS IN JESSIE. 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. ' 
York (three gamesinone.) Gallery of LiteraryPortraitt. 
The Moslem Oracle. Domestic Newspaper. 
A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumblers. 
Arithmetieal Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of Wasb- 
Task Verses. ingtoa’s Birth-day. 


Also, now ready, new editions of OSCAR, CLINTON, 
ELLA, WHISTLER, and MARCUS ; each of which cor 
tuins numerous illustrations. Tbe six volumes constitute 
one of the most attractive and useful series for boys 
girls ever issued. 

30" The above may be had separately, or in setts nts! 

t up in boxes, with uniform binding, both plain 
gilt. Price per sett $3,75, or 63 cents each. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
49 * WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





SPORT FOR THE BOYS. 
SKATING SACKETS, 
COASTING JACKETS, 


MITTS, GLOVES, COMFORTS, &- 
OAK HALL, 
2-tf 


—_ 
ee 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No 8 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
. PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M8. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paros $14 rean. 81x corres ror $5, Pavuant ww 


ANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES Sl and $1,235. 











W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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